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CANADIAN LOYALTY TO THE CROWN 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, 


And that true North whereof we lately heard 

A strain to shame us: ‘ Keep you to yourselves ; 
So loyal is too costly! Friends, your love 

Is but a burden; loose the bond and go.’ 

Is this the tone of empire? Here the faith 
That made us rulers? 


ALTHOUGH many years have inter- 
vened, the recollection is still keen 
of the thrill of gratitude which 
vibrated through the Canadian 
people when the _ great- hearted 
Laureate uttered thcse noble words 
in indignant protest against the Little England 
policy then coming into prominence: ‘So loyal is 
too costly!’ One cannot help regretting that his 
beautiful, brilliant life was not spared until he 
could see how splendidly his faith in that true 
North came to be fulfilled. 

Costly in blood and treasure, and widespread 
in its tragical effects beyond all expectation, as 
this Bocr revolt has proven, the dark cloud arising 
from it has shown at least this silver lining: that 
it has broadened and strengthened the bonds of 
union between Great Britain and her colonies as 
nothing ever did before, and has presented to an 
astonished and admiring world the reality of a 
Greater Britain unparalleled in preceding history. 

The part played by the Dominion of Canada at 
this crisis in the experience of the mother country 
in promptly supplying a first and then a second 
contingent of soldiers burning with eagerness to 
battle for their Queen is not the outcome of any 
mere spasm of sudden sympathy, but the fruit of 
deeply-cherished loyalty to the Crown. Indeed, 
it is not too much to claim that within the limits 
of her vast empire Her Majesty has no more 
loving and dutiful subjects than throughout the 
provinces of Canada. Hardly any public gathering 
is ever held that does not conclude with the 
National Anthem, the first bar of which is the 
signal for the whole audience to rise, and to remain 
standing until the end. ‘God Save the Queen’ 
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is the last item on the programme of every con- 
cert, and ‘The Queen, God bless her!’ is the 
first toast at every dinner where speeches are in 
order. At so early an age are the children taught 
‘God Save the Queen’ that there is an authentic 
story of a mother complaining that her little boy 
had got the Lord’s Prayer and the National 
Anthem so confused that he could not separate 
them in his mind, and was prone to vary the 
former with irrelevant phrases from the latter at 
his evening devotions. Wherever the National 
Anthem is played in the open air the men at 
once doff their hats, even though the thermometer 
be in the neighbourhood of zero; and there is no 
holiday more heartily observed than the Queen’s 
Birthday. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the 
way in which English-speaking Canadians at least 
regard the mother land is the constant use of 
that wonderful word ‘home’ in referring to it. 
When Canadians speak of taking a trip ‘home,’ 
or of having been ‘home,’ or of obtaining his 
coats or her gowns from ‘home,’ they are never 
misunderstood. It is no mere affectation of speech, 
but the expression of a genuine emotion. Bearing 
in mind the composite character of the Canadian 
people—embracing, as it does, 

The English honour, nerve, and pluck; the Scotsnian’s 
love of right ; 
The grace and courtesy of France; the Irish fancy 
bright— 
it is certainly remarkable that there should be 
practically such unanimity as regards loyalty to 
the Empire. From time to time, when there 
happens to be a dearth of more exciting topics, 
the talk of annexation to the United States is 
revived ; but there is absolutely no basis for any 
serious contention on the subject, Cordial as are 
our relations with our American cousins, and in- 
timately as we are associated with them in matters 
commercial, financial, literary, and social, there 
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exists no general desire for any closer connection. 
Our future is inextricably bound up with the 
future of the Empire, and we harbour no wish to 
have it otherwise. Not even the conception of an 
independent Canada, untrammelled mistress of her 
own destinies, has ever aroused any great measure 
of enthusiasm, and the vast majority of us are 
entirely content to consider it an iridescent dream. 

Lest in thus writing I might seem to be 
voicing only the sentiments of the English-speaking 
portion of the Canadian people, I would hasten 
to show that the French Canadian is no less loyal 
than his British brother. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, our 
eloquent and accomplished Premier, although a 
direct descendant from the ancien régime, has not 
hesitated to declare himself to be an Englishman 
speaking French; and there is nothing his com- 
patriots would more hotly resent than the im- 
putation that they were not loyal subjects of the 
Queen. 

It is certainly true that when the sending out 
of a Canadian contingent was first proposed there 
appeared a certain amount of opposition from 
some of the Quebec members of the Cabinet ; but 
this was not due to any lack of sympathy for 
Great Britain, or of unwillingness to co-operate 
with the other colonies in rendering assistance. 
Their objection was based upon their conviction 
that so important a step should not be taken 
without first obtaining the sanction of the people, 
and that therefore Parliament should be summoned 
to authorise the action. So soon, however, as they 
realised that the people, irrespective of party, were 
practically unanimous in their desire to help, they 
promptly withdrew their opposition, and thence- 
forward joined heartily in the work of preparing 
and forwarding the troops. 

The French newspaper which enjoys by far the 
largest circulation in Canada is La Presse of Mont- 
real; and the following quotation from an edi- 
torial in a recent issue will suffice to show the 
stand it takes: 

‘To-day a sense of imperative duty magnifies 
in our minds the importance of what we are about 
to accomplish, because it awakens all that is most 
precious, most sacred, and encouraging in our 
national pride. It is no longer a question of 
offering arms to our Sovereign in the midst of 
danger; we offer her a rampart of our bodies. 
Our réle—we understand it well—is to save the 
situation. This is not the time for theories or 
political discussions. The single watchword is: 
“Tt must be done.” French Canadians, like other 
nationalities, can appreciate the full value of 
British prestige. The war is now our war, which 
we are to carry on in Africa. On no point of 
the globe must the success of our arms be allowed 
to weaken,’ 

Not less emphatic is Le Courrier du Canada 
of Quebec, whose editor, the Hon. Mr Chapais, 
thus forcefully speaks for his fellow-countrymen : 

‘For our part we would have been most happy 


if this Transvaal war had been averted; but is 
that the reason to say that we rejoice in the 
cruel reverses that the English arms in South 
Africa have received? Those who say so, and 
write in that wise, show their ignorance and 
enmity. No; these defeats are not for us the 
subject of rejoicing, As England’s prestige and 
power are ours, anything which may threaten her 
prestige and her power must be a cause of alarm for 
us. Canada is an English colony. The flag which 
floats above us, and the glory of that flag, is one 
of the elements of our strength and our security.’ 

The article from which the foregoing is quoted 
concludes with a peroration so eloquently voicing 
the precise sentiments of the highest and best 
elements of French Canada that I cannot forbear 
from giving it in full : 

‘We have had throughout the centuries two 
mother countries—France and England. France 
has remained the country of our cradle as a 
people, of our traditions, and of our dear memories. 
England has become the country of our vigorous 
manhood, of our progressive destiny, and of our 
national loyalty. Whatever our sympathies for 
France—sympathies too natural for any one to 
wonder at them, since they voice the tie of blood 
—they can never exceed the limits of a sentiment, 
and can never become an obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of our new duties. The ties which bind 
us to England, though of a different kind, are 
none the less strong, nor the less tenacious, Our 
loyalty is not a vain word ; not the mere oratorical 
vapourings of an exhausted speaker; not a trick 
of rhetoric, It depends on protection received, 
franchises granted, interests protected, peace guaran- 
teed, expansion favoured on a union of powerful, 
high, and patriotic motives, Ah! we can proclaim, 
with deepest sincerity from the bottom of our 
hearts, we wish that England may be ever just, 
ever wise, ever strong and glorious; that her 
faults—from which no nation is free—may never 
be irreparable; that her trials may never become 
disasters, but, on the contrary, may serve to light 
her future, direct her paths; in a word, that she 
may deserve to remain in the illustrious position in 
which fourteen centuries of conflict and struggles 
have placed her among the great nations of the 
earth. Such are our sentiments; and we believe 
it should be those of all Canadians who reflect, 
remember, and look forward.’ 

It would be easy, but it is not necessary, to 
multiply these proofs of the loyalty of the French 
Canadians. Those given are surely sufficient to 
make clear with what feelings they regard the 
British throne—feelings which have been shown 
in a no less unmistakable way by the colonies 
of Australia and New Zealand. 

Such, then, is a faithful, yet all too imperfect, 
presentation of the state of feeling existing in 
Canada to-day towards the British Empire and 
its revered and beloved Queen. In our minds 
the first stands for the best the world has ever 
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beheld in the way of highly constituted rule; in 
our hearts Her Majesty reigns pre-eminent as the 
noblest type of womanhood ; and our highest hope 
for our country is—to conclude with Miss Machar’s 
inspiring words— that 


In the long hereafter this Canada shall be 

The worthy heir of British power and British liberty : 

Spreading the blessings of her sway to her remotest 
bounds, 

Till with the fame of her fair name the continent re- 
sounds, 


OF ROYAL BLOOD. 


A STORY OF THE 


SECRET SERVICE. 


CHAPTER XV.—AN AFFINITY OF SOULS, 


> H, no, Princess!’ I said in deepest 
anxiety and earnestness. ‘Surely 
your goodwill cannot bring evil 
upon me? Rather would it render 
me a better and happier man.’ 

‘You already have my good- 
will” she answered, scarcely above her breath, in 
a voice which showed how moved she was. 

I could not disguise from myself that she, 
although a princess, was a woman who yearned 
for love and tenderness, although oppressed by 
some mysterious secret of which I was in igno- 
rance, Even in that gloom of night, her wondrous 
beauty, a beauty renowned throughout Europe, 
shone upon me. Her face was inexpressibly sweet 
in its sadness. Was there, notwithstanding her 
refusal, a love-look in those dark, luminous eyes? 
It was too dark for me to see plainly; but I 
vaguely believed there was, Her voice, low and 
tender, gave proof of it, and I was thereby en- 
couraged. 

‘But it is more than goodwill that I desire, I 
continued, in quick, passionate earnestness, utterly 
reckless of what I said. Indeed, I held both her 
hands at that moment, and her head was bowed 
in silence, ‘I love you, Mélanie! I love you 
with all my heart, with all my soul, with all the 
strength of my being, I’—— 

‘No!’ she cried protestingly. ‘Do not make 
my burden harder by such words. You do. not 
know; you will never know, I hope,’ she added 
sadly. ‘Mine is a cruel story, and I am glad 
there is no necessity to speak of it. I only ask 
your charity, your sympathy. Love between us 
is impossible, 

‘Yes,’ I said in a hoarse voice of disappoint- 
ment; ‘I know that now. I ought to have been 
more self-possessed, and not have pained you 
thus. I see the immeasurable inferiority of my 
position and my nature to your own. But, 
Mélanie, I only wanted one hope, one legitimate 
ambition.’ 

‘Ah! do not utter such words of reproach, 
she said in an intense whisper, ‘This is as 
painful to me as to you. If you knew all the 
truth you would not speak like that. A woman 
of my birth may love with equal affection to any 
other.’ 

She lifted her head. Her eyes, dry and calm, 


rested upon my face; her countenance was pale, 
her mouth set with a grave, steady sweetness. 

Light rushed in upon my mind in a radiant 
flood—light and knowledge. I knew she was 
right. I had looked deep into her sad eyes, read 
her innermost soul, and found it pure. : 

‘In the sphere apart from mine you will meet 
one more fitting for you, I said in a voice of 
grief and blank despair. ‘You tell me that love 
is impossible. If so, then it will be best—best for 
both of us—if we do not meet again, I must 
part from you because I love you, and my life 
might result disastrously for you. Yes, I see it 
all. If the world knew that I, Philip Crawford, 
were your lover, there would be scandal in the 
papers, and in your circle you would be laughed 
to scorn. No, I cannot bear to see you day by 
day and know that you are not for me. If I 
were your equal, perhaps I might rejoice in your 
beauty and your grace without any selfish wish ; 
but I cannot. If you are not to be mine I 
cannot enjoy your presence. Every charm you 
have is an added injury, if I am to be indifferent 
to you,’ 

She covered her eyes with her hands, and her 
frame was shaken by a sob. 

‘Ah!’ I went on regretfully, ‘I have made you 
angry, or wounded you again. It would be so 
continually were I to stay. I should be giving 
you offence every hour in the day. Yet I can no 
more help loving you than I can help breathing. 
This, of course, can be nothing to you, a prin- 
cess; but it is all my life to me. You have 
filled every thought of my mind, every vein of 
my body. How can I separate myself from you ?’ 

As I poured out these mad words, and much 
more—a flood of hot and passionate sentences— 
she slowly recovered her composure, allowed her 
hands to remain inertly in mine, and sat listening 
to me with half-shut eyes. 

‘Mélanie,’ I said, ‘cannot you give me one 
word of hope to carry with me? I cannot forget 
you. Surely you have seen my devotion? My 
mind cannot change. Perhaps I have spoken too 
soon and too rashly ; if so, forgive me.’ 

‘There is nothing to forgive, she answered once 
again in a voice blank and melancholy. Slowly 
she lifted her eyes to mine, I knew that her 
eyes were dimmed by tears. 
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‘Give me one single word of hope, Mélanie, I 
implored in earnestness. ‘My love for you is no 
light fancy of sentimental youth captivated by 
every fresh face it sees, putting upon each one 
the colouring of its own imagination, and adoring 
not what is but what itself creates; no sudden 
selfish, sensuous passion, caring only to attain its 
object, irrespective of reason, right, or conscience ; 
but the strong, deep affection of one who has 
tried to live honourably, and to carry down the 
traditions of his race.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know,’ she cried quickly. ‘I am 
convinced that you are brave, plain-spoken, single- 
hearted. Would that there were more such men 
and more such love in the world! You ask for 
permission to love me; but it is not just to you 
that I should give it, knowing full well that 
marriage is not possible, that happiness is barred 
from us by the difference of our stations,’ 

‘Then you do not look upon me with dis- 
favour, Mélanie!’ I cried quickly, overjoyed. 
‘Your words betray that your heart is really 
softened towards me, and that my appeal is not 
in vain. Tell me that you give me permission 
to think of you as one who is more than friend 
—as one dear to me.’ 

She looked again into my face with her honest 
eyes. Smiling as they were, there was pathos in 
them—the sadness left by that secret which ever 
oppressed her. 

‘I know that you are noble, faithful, and 
generous,’ she answered, speaking solemnly, slowly ; 
‘therefore, if you really desire it, I give you that 
permission.’ 

‘Ah!’ I cried in joyous rapture, raising her 
hand to my lips and kissing it reverently. ‘You 
have brought a great gladness to me to-night. I 
will battle for your sake with all hard fortune, 
and the world shall know nothing of this secret 
alliance between us. I love you, Mélanie, and I 
will be ever loyal, ever faithful, ever true.’ 

Her breast slowly rose and fell, and her tiny 
hand gripped mine tightly in a manner more 
expressive than words. That pressure upon my 
fingers was her pledge of faith. 

She was perfectly still and silent, looking into 
my eyes, and I thought that, though it was the 
same sweet face, it was different from what it 
had ever been before; no longer the face of 
my patrician friend, but the face of one who held 
me in tender affection—a picture of a woman’s 
perfect love. 

Again I bent and touched her soft hand with 
my lips. 

‘To kiss your hand as I do is unbounded joy 
to me, Mélanie,’ I said, intensely in earnest; 
‘for now I feel that you are mine—mine!’ 

‘Rather regard me as a dear and affectionate 
friend,’ she murmured, ‘Do not let us speak of 
love, but of friendship.’ 

‘No,’ I protested ; ‘when we are alone together 
let us speak of our affection under its proper 


name, real and perfect love. When others are 
present, however, you may trust me not to betray 
our secret.’ 

‘I do trust you,’ she answered. ‘I trust you 
implicitly as one whose prudence and good sense 
will not allow him to step outside the path of 
perfectly conventional social intercourse. This 
secret of our—our’—— 

‘Our love,’ I said. 

‘This secret of our love,’ she faltered in a voice 
so low as to be almost incoherent, ‘must be ours 
alone.’ 

‘I swear to you that none shall know, not even 
my own relatives,’ I assured her. 

‘I rely upon your secrecy—Philip,’ she said. 

It was the first time she had uttered my name, 
and it sounded so sweet and soft from her lips. 

An instant later, however, she added in a tone 
calm and serious: ‘There is one other condition 
that I am forced to impose upon you, and that 
is that although I give you this permission, which 
you have sought, I give you no right to question 
my actions,’ 

‘T have no right to interfere with your liberty 
of action, I stammered humbly. ‘Our lives lie 
apart in entirely different spheres. When, how- 
ever, you desire my help in any matter you have 
only to command me, and I will redeem my 
promise of obedience.’ 

‘And so in future,” she murmured, as if speak- 
ing to herself, ‘you are to be my champion— 
my friend.’ 

‘More than friend, I said earnestly—‘ lover. 
God manifests His will in the flowers, in the 
light of dawn, in the spring; and love is of His 
ordaining. There is a holy affinity between our 
souls, Mélanie. In future we cannot be placed 
apart.’ 

There was a pause. No leaf among the trees 
stirred. In the midst of that retirement, like a 
harmony making the silence more complete, rose 
the low strains of distant music. 

She remained with her handsome head bowed, 
as if, by shading her face, she hoped to conceal 
her thoughts. 

Again I spoke: 

‘You are silent?’ 

‘What would you have me say?’ 

‘I wait for your response.’ 

She hesitated, a deep sigh escaping her. 

‘You have spoken the truth, she answered in 
a low, broken voice, full of emotion. ‘Would 
that I could also tell you the truth regarding 
myself. Then happiness would be mine.’ 

‘Cannot you tell me?’ I urged. 

‘ Alas! no, she answered in the same low voice, 
shaking her head sadly. ‘It is a secret which 
even you may not know. Because of it, sorrow 
and joy mingle within my heart.’ 

‘You are unhappy,’ I said seriously. ‘I know 
you are terribly unhappy. How can I help you? 
Surely I may render some assistance? I cannot 
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bear to think of you, the woman I love, weighed 
down by a burden of sorrow which you are 
forced to conceal. Has it any connection with 
that man who discovered us together on that 
eventful evening at the Palace?’ 

She paused in reflection. Then she answered 
very slowly : 

‘Yes, it has,’ 

‘That man is your enemy?’ I said. 

‘My bitterest enemy,’ she admitted. 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘No! no!’ she cried quickly, in a voice of 
alarm. ‘If you love me, then do not endeavour 
to wring from me my secret. I ask you this 
one favour. Only myself need suffer—not you.’ 

‘But you shall not suffer alone,’ I declared 
firmly. ‘Your difficulties are mine. I will share 
them with you.’ 

But, sighing heavily, again she shook her head 
despairingly, and answered : 

‘Some day I may require your aid; not now. 
At present no assistance you can give would be 
availing. I am compelled to suffer alone, and in 
silence.’ 

‘Suffer!’ I cried. ‘I will discover who this 
man is, and, acting independently, free you from 
his influence.’ 

‘Ah, no!’ she cried in quick alarm. ‘He 
already knows you. If you sought to come 
between us the consequences would fall upon 
me—a dire and terrible disaster.’ 

‘But he is not your lover,’ I said. 
already denied that.’ 

‘He is certainly not.’ 

‘Then his jealousy cannot be aroused if I act 
as your friend, I pointed out. 

‘The slightest action on your part would suffice 
to bring upon me a catastrophe complete and 
terrible,’ she said hoarsely. ‘He would believe 
that I had betrayed his secret, and he would not 
spare me, for he is relentless.’ 

‘Then you actually live in fear of him?’ I 
cried. 

‘I have already told you,’ she answered. 
is my enemy.’ 

‘And he possesses some power over you?’ 

‘Yes; an influence which is irresistible.’ 

‘And you, a princess, are compelled to submit 
to the will or caprice of this man?’ I cried 
fiercely. ‘Surely there must be some means or 
other by which you may free yourself from his 
evil power ?’ 

‘If there were I should instantly avail myself 
of them,’ she answered blankly. ‘Heaven knows 
how I have suffered these past two years! To 
the world as Princess of Hapsburg I am believed 
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to be gay and happy, possessed of all that makes 
life pleasant, and careless of everything; yet 
beneath that smile of satisfaction which I am 
compelled to wear because it is expected of one 
of blood royal, I carry a heart laden with sorrow 
and regret, a heart bowed down with grief, 
remorse, and woe, for I sm the most unhappy 
woman in all the world 

‘Your life is overshadowed by this man, I 
said, surprised at this sudden confession of hers. 
Her voice was low and trembling, showing her 
dire distress. 

‘It is because I fear exposure,’ she said in a 
strange, mechanical voice. ‘And before exposure 
I would prefer death. He knows that he holds 
my life in his hands.’ 

‘Why?’ I inquired eagerly. 

‘Because rather than bear the opprobrium 
which he could bring upon me I would kill 
myself,’ she said hoarsely. 

‘And that is the reason you fear him?’ I 
suggested in a low voice. 

She bowed her head in acquiescence. 

There was a long pause. Her hand was still 
in mine, and I felt it quiver nervously. 

‘May I not know who and what this man is?’ 
I asked earnestly at last. ‘Cannot you trust 
me ?’ 

‘I trust you implicitly,’ she answered. ‘But in 
this matter my safety depends entirely upon my 
silence. I must bear my sorrow alone. No power 
can aid me.’ 

‘If I could render you the smallest assistance 
I would do so willingly,’ I assured her, once 
again raising her hand to my lips and imprinting 
a tender kiss upon it. 

‘I am confident of that,’ she answered, with a 
sigh. ‘If some day I require your aid—and I 
may do—I will ask you to redeem your promise.’ 

‘I will do so,’ I answered fervently. ‘At 
whatever cost, I will do your bidding.’ 

‘And you will keep the secret of our close 
acquaintanceship?’ she urged. 

‘No! no!’ I protested quickly. 
acquaintanceship—of our love.’ 

‘Of our love,’ she faltered in a voice so low as 
to be almost inaudible. 

‘Then you actually do love me!’ I cried, 
enraptured. ‘Tell me the truth, Mélanie,’ I im- 
plored. ‘Do not keep me in longer suspense.’ 


‘Not of our 


Again her slim fingers gripped my hand, and 
her head bowed as though she would modestly 
hide her face. 

‘Yes,’ she whispered so softly that I could 
scarce catch her words. 
you.’ 


‘Yes, Philip, I—I love 
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A WOMAN’S HOME 


By Mrs TALBOT CoKE. 


JERHAPS no word in our language 
is more justly entwined with the 
flowers of sentiment and fancy 
than that of Home—a word, by the 
way, for which no other nation 
appears to possess a real equivalent. 
Certainly no song will ever raise more emotion 
and enthusiasm in British hearts than will the 
simple strains of ‘Home, sweet Home,’ whether 
heard in our own land or in one of its most 
distant colonies. The source of satisfaction to the 
sex feminine should therefore be extreme in view- 
ing the fact that, though ‘men build houses,’ 
women can, and do, ‘make homes’—an inherited 
prerogative, sweeter far than some so clamoured 
for nowadays. 

It would, however, be beyond the scope and 
purposes of this article to attempt to define the 
womanly attributes which tend to ‘make a home’ 
even of the most unpromising material. We will, 
therefore, keep mainly to things outward and visible, 
and begin by considering what a home is not. 

Plenty of people imagine that when they have 
built a large house, with all modern improve- 
ments, and have bid one firm decorate and another 
furnish it, regardless of expense, there will be 
‘a home ready to walk into.’ This is a mistake. 
One cannot walk into a ready-made home any 
more than into a ready-made friendship; both 
must be built up bit by bit until the result is 
felt to be almost part of one’s self, and therefore 
not lightly to be parted with. 

Now, I feel I am running counter to popular 
sentiment, and am perhaps paradoxical, when I 
say the ‘home’ atmosphere comes quite as much 
from the furniture and arrangement thereof as 
from the house itself—in other words, that the 
woman gifted with the home-making power, and 
able to take her furniture about with her, will 
shed her own personality over every house she 
inhabits ; whereas a woman without this lovable 
power will have a handsome house which yet 
falls short of a home. 

But let us first consider a settled—that is, an 
inherited —home, which is no doubt somewhat 
hampered with traditions of the past, and is 
therefore an occasion for the exercise of what 
may be called decorative tact. For the wise 
woman must verily be ‘all things to all houses,’ 
Suppose she marries from the flippant prettiness 
of a large villa into the dignified austerity of an 
old priory, how easily without decorative tact may 
disaster result! Suppose, for instance, our bride 
has ideas of her own, without the precious sense 
of eternal fitness of things, which alone makes 
such ideas useful, she will dress up the low 
priory drawing-room, with its quaint, prim Gothic 


windows, in bright pink wall-paper with rose gar- 
landed frieze ; gaily arrange French furniture on 
a flowery Aubusson carpet; and, after arranging 
equally appropriate schemes all through the house, 
will complacently say to friends, ‘You really must 
come and see The Priory! I’m sure you won't 
know it’ An old monastic house thus treated 
is almost as terrible as a woman of seventy in a 
white frock and a picture hat. More ludicrous 
results have, however, been made by the woman 
who climbs down (matrimonially) and not up; 
and who—because they looked so well in the 
lovely old hall at home—may insist on buying 
suits of armour for the hall of a frankly modern 
villa! In short, one wants, in settling into a fresh 
home, old or modern, plenty of that somewhat 
uncommon article misnamed ‘common-sense.’ 

Now, having been consulted by (literally) many 
thousands of women about their homes during 
the past twelve years—homes which ranged from 
the castle to the cottage—I may reasonably be 
supposed to know something not only about houses, 
but about the pitfalls into which my own sex is 
most prone—decoratively—to fall. Unhesitatingly, 
then, I dub these weakness of judgment, absence 
of the power to forecast effect, and, above all, a 
tendency to follow the mode of the moment. 

This love—vulgarising and extravagant—of the 
‘latest novelty’ is, alas! no new failing of the 
sex feminine. Did not our grandmothers, under 
its fell sway, banish to the attics or (irrevocably) 
to the nearest salerooms the now priceless furni- 
ture made by Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepple- 
white ; replacing it, too, with the clumsy atrocity 
of the somewhat disloyally-named ‘ Early Victorian’ 
period? Incredible how any one could welcome 
the hideous ‘balloon-back’ dining-room chair— 
with its seat buttoned down into tiny dust-traps, 
too !—after, perchance, owning a set of shield-back 
Chippendales, carved with dainty wheatears, and 
standing on graceful ‘wedge’ legs. But Fashion 
makes more fools than does Folly herself! 

One would fain hope that the advance of public 
taste during the past twenty or thirty years—an 


advance we decorative scribblers have of late 


years sought to keep going—will avert the repe- 
tition of such short-sighted folly. The danger, 
if any, will lie in the trade craze for novelty, 
and of a section of the public being swept off its 
mental balance by what may be termed ‘fad’ 
furniture. 

Fad furniture, properly speaking, must have 
been designed by one celebrity, carried out by 
another, and sold—ever at a prodigious price, for 
its very plain appearance—by a third. One may 
see a weirdly, uncomfortable chair, a mere glance 
at which banishes the thought of rest ; indeed, the 
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only part of it which is not green-stained oak is 
an austere little cushion covered with blue velvet. 
This chair, with designer and maker’s name 
attached, may be priced at twelve pounds twelve 
shillings; and one marvels who will buy it. 
Then, above all, unless the rest of the furniture 
were equally freakish and uncanny, how would 
it look in a room? One thing is certain: fad 
furniture can only be placed in a house built 
and decorated on purpose for it—a house in 
which, to be really in keeping, the owner should 
even have a tendency to the so-called ‘esthetic’ 
style of dress. 

Fad furniture will therefore, I fancy, never 
make much headway with the average man and 
woman not willing to live in bondage to the 
‘Early’ style of their goods and chattels. And, 
lest I put the cart before the horse, here must 
come in a few words anent decoration. In the 
want of decorative tact lies the sole difficulty in 
choosing the wall-papers for a special house ; and 
here again comes in the pitfall of imitativeness, 
Let us suppose that Mrs A. owns beautiful old 
china, also coloured prints after Morland and 
Wheatley’s pictures, old fans, black silhouette 
portraits, old samplers, and other treasures in the 
shape of genuine Chippendale cabinets, tables, &c. 
In an evil hour she visits a friend clever in the 
‘tricky’ way of disguising an omnium gatherum 
of valueless furniture by enamelling it ivory. 
Setting this furniture, with praiseworthy tact, 
against the indefiniteness of a flowery wall-paper, 
and striking a good note of colour by a shaded 
blue pile carpet and blue curtains, the room—all 
honour to its owner !—looks fresh and individual. 
Yet, alas that, returning to her own county, 
Mrs A. seeks to repeat the decoration, only to 
find, with a sense of injured surprise, that her 
old china is unnoticed, while the dark furniture 
shows up hard and heavy, instead of, as heretofore, 
waiting coyly to be admired ! 

Now, the tact which alone makes a_ born 
decorator would have told her that the setting 
her special possessions cried aloud for was a softly- 
shaded, red-striped wall-paper and deep frieze of 
a chintz-like paper with gay old-world flowers 
and peacocks, A soft willow-green and cream 
ceiling-paper and ivory paint would complete the 
scheme. How bravely would the old china and 
pictures show up! How cosily gleam the dark 
furniture! Shimmery-green velvet curtains and a 
green pile carpet would complete the picture. It 
would, of course, be arbitrary to say that Chippen- 
dale furniture (old or reproduced) must necessarily 
be set against red walls. The ‘lighting,’ size, and, 
above all, the aspect of the room must always govern 
the colour. For a south or south-west room, for 
instance, dark furniture looks exceptionally well 
against a vivid green wall. This—with ivory 
paint, and old-world chintz curtains and furniture- 
covers, showing peonies, birds of paradise, &c., in 
gay colours—forms another charming scheme of 


decoration. The carpet should be green, or a red- 
centre Aubusson. A cold, sour, yellow wall-paper 
is too often the suggestion of an ‘upholsterer 
decorator’ for Chippendale furniture ; he usually 
combines it with a frieze of gaudy chrysanthe- 
mums or nodding poppies, whence the eye vainly 
seeks relief ; and he is apt to suggest ‘pale ivory 
paint, just picked out with shades of pink.’ The 
fact is, a little yellow is a dangerous thing ; and 
a yellow paper, unless bolder than the average 
woman dare choose, is apt to go white by lamp- 
light, making curtains and carpet seem oppress- 
ively dark patches. Blue walls will be found 
quite the most becoming background to Sheraton 
furniture (old or reproduced); it shows up the 
rich yellowy tone of the satinwood bands and 
the dainty ‘stringing.’ Nor, by the way, can one 
possibly choose a better setting than turquoise-blue 
for Dutch marqueterie. Those attempting to put 
the latter furniture against a flowery wall are 
indeed foredoomed to decorative despair; and 
these words open the door to a few remarks about 
the balance of design. 

A too common mistake made both by uphol- 
sterers and owners of rooms is that of trying 
to match everything. Monotony is not harmony. 
Say you choose a flowery wall-paper, and proceed 
to find a brocade ‘as near as possible’ for the cur* 
tains, and a carpet ‘which really might have been 
made for the brocade,’ and then light on a furni- 
ture-covering which ‘might almost be a bit of the 
wall-paper ;’ and, lo! when all is done, you will 
vaguely wonder why the room disappoints you, 
and why no one ever admires it. 

The remedy may be alternative, but must be 
drastic. Let us suppose the dominating shades in 
the wall-paper are pink and green. We can either 
leave the flowery curtains and carpet, and repaper 
all but two feet at the top of the room (which 
then, with the addition of a wooden frieze-rail, 
becomes a floral frieze) with a softly-striped, self- 
coloured green paper; or we can—leaving the 
flowery walls as they are—have the garish carpet 
dyed moss-green, and substitute plain green cur- 
tains for those of flowered brocade, which will, by 
the way, suit a self-coloured paper in another 
room admirably. So shall the balance of design 
—that is, plain versus flowered—be once again 
held level. Alas that the balance of colour is 
too big a subject to enter into here! Real 
colourists are, however, born, not made; and the 
God-sent gift of an eye for colour gives its owner 
endless joys. 

A broad and undeniable decorative fact is, that 
on the style and colour of the background—that 
is, on the paper or other material chosen for the 
wall—depends the success of aroom. A magnificent 
and (being at a show-place) very well-known room 
here comes to mind. It is a huge state drawing- 
room, and used to be decorated in large panels 
framed in carton-pierre, painted ivory, and filled in 
with rose-red Genoese brocade—a shabby but stately 
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background to the various old pietra-dura cabinets 
and pedestals, the old ebony coffers inlaid with 
ivory, the Brobdingnagian gold couches, and other 
delights. Standing in that room of late, I noted 
with horror that the wall had been stripped of all 
the raised scrolls and garlands, and papered with a 
chilly gray paper of the Morris school, and there- 
fore excellent in design but fatally inappropriate 
—an absolute anachronism. 

Had it not been wished to renew the costly silk 
(at possibly the cost of a guinea the yard), there 
are nowadays splendid quality ‘silk effect’ rose-red 
papers at eiglt shillings and sixpence or so the 
dozen yards ; and as to the carton-pierre, it should 
be made penal to remove such lovely decoration ! 

We do not, however, all possess state drawing- 
rooms, so let us again turn to rooms of more 
moderate pretensions. The age of the house and 
style of architecture must, of course, be one’s guide. 
For instance, I can imagine no more absurd contrast 
than one of my own ‘soldiering homes’—a_ hut 
at Aldershot—and the actual family home I now 
inhabit. In one case the window-curtains measured 
fifty inches in length; in the other, four and a 
half yards. How different must be the treatment 
of such rooms! If, then, your house is of the 
Georgian period—long, straight rooms, and high, 
somewhat narrow windows—it is no case for frivo- 
lous decoration, still less for the ultra-zsthetic. A 
wall-paper about which one may rave at the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition would be fatally out of 
place in a Georgian country-house. 

If your house is an essentially modern one, with 
queer-shaped rooms and surprise windows peeping 
here and there, or is even an old Henry VII. 
priory, there is scope for the cautious use of 
the esthetic school of wall-papers. But they 
are essentially fettering, once hung; and nothing 
which has not emanated from the same school of 
thought will look well in the room. Even the 
loveliest rose-strewn brocade cushion will upset 
the harmony of a room papered with an ultra 
Morris or Voysey paper. In fact, I was once 
shown over a beautiful house, decorated: by the 
former, some years ago, when the owner, on my 
asking for her daughter’s new photograph, said woe- 
fully, ‘Oh, Iam not supposed ever to have plioto- 
graphs in the drawing-room. They don’t suit the 
wall-paper or something!’ which seemed to me to 
savour more of the house that bullies you than 
of the ‘home,’ friendly, lovable, and welcoming. 
The wall-paper, therefore, should always serve 
the room rather than govern it; and it is an 
undoubted fact that one’s furniture and one’s 
friends look best against a wall of rich colour and 
paper of ‘flat’ design, say in two shades of that 
colour, with perhaps a deft touch of a third. 
Unless in a yellow room, when green-stained doors 
and skirting gives the chance for a deliciously 
quaint room, it may be laid down that ivory wood- 
work everywhere shows a house at its best. 

Were I building, however, all doors should 


be of dark, polished mahogany, as in olden days, 
The exception to this would be doors of bedrooms, 
which (inside the room) should be ivory. An 
excellent result (in houses of the date where all 
passage skirtings and doors were grained brown) 
can be obtained by having grained doors treated 
with coat after coat of dark varnish stain until 
the graining scarcely shows, and then having the 
door frames and skirting ivory. 

An effective yet very inexpensive way of pro- 
ducing an ivory dado in long passages is to have 
a wooden dado rail (twopence or threepence the 
foot) fixed on the wall say three feet six inches 
above the skirting, and the space thus enclosed 
treated with two or three coats of ‘wapicti.’ 
This is applied like distemper, but does not rub 
off, and can be cleaned with a damp flannel. 
Having lately treated some two hundred and 
eighty feet of hitherto gloomy passages thus, with 
the addition of an effective blue-and-white wall- 
paper above the dado, I can gratefully record the 
result. 

As regards the very large subject of furnishing, 
it is hard here to be very helpful. So much 
depends on the house to be furnished, the money 
which is available, and the tastes and avocations of 
the inmates, But the policy should always be the 
same—that is, ‘What will suit me and suit my 
style of rooms?’ not ‘What do other people buy ?’ 

The very strong wave of feeling in favour of 
faithful reproductions of the best period of 
English furniture—a wave, I am proud to feel, 
women-writers have now for some years urged 
forward—has done much to swamp the trivial 
attempts of the maker of latest novelties. At their 
best these generally consist, as to ingredients, 
of ebonised wood, printed velveteen, and brass 
nails ; at their worst, of bamboo and lacquer flap- 
tables, or—sorrow’s crown of sorrows !—of plaited 
rush and wicker plant-stands and other rubbish. 
Better the barest room than one crowded with 
things which must deteriorate, not improve, with 
age ; whereas, with a really well-made and faith- 
ful reproduction of a carved oak chair or side- 
board, every year of elbow-grease tones down and 
softens edges, mellows colour, and makes one’s 
possession more and more desirable. 

The same may be said of modern Chippendale 
and Sheraton—when well made, and not ‘blown 
together’ for effect and rapid sale. It is now pos- 
sible to buy a well-made little Chippendale or 
Sheraton bureau for four pounds fifteen shillings ; 
while the rickety little screen desks, with their 
misapplied autotype and lack of room to write, 
or the bamboo and leather-paper horrors, cost 
almost as much, yet would inevitably be thrown 
away long before the bureau had even reached 
its prime. 

Alas that the inexorable law of space leaves 
me scant room for views on bedroom furniture, 
surely never so pretty or so convenient as to-day ! 
One has but to look back thirty years or so and 
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recall the ugly, clumsy, and costly ash and birch 
suites of one’s early married days, or back farther 
still to home-days, and spare bedrooms all fur- 
nished alike with the ponderously-plain red 
mahogany suites, costing seventy and eighty 
pounds, yet unlovable and ugly, to realise the 
difference betwixt then and now. Let us, there- 
fore, rejoice that we can nowadays get most 
elaborate and beautiful suites, of varied style, and 
at less than half the afore-named cost ; while for 
plainer styles, good roomy suites can be bought 
for from nineteen pounds to twenty-eight pounds. 
Had I to fulfil the enviable task of furnishing, 
say, twelve nice spare bedrooms in the same house, 
I would vary them as follows: Two Chippendale 
rooms, primly austere ; three Sheraton rooms, rich 
and cosy in colouring; three, again, with ivory 
furniture and ‘Frenchy’ decorations (delicious for 
the summer guest); one room with a quaintly- 
carved Queen Bess dark oak suite, yellow wall, 
chintz hangings, and bright-yellow self-coloured 
ware ; one peacock room, with a most uncommon 
little suite I have seen, with peacocks inlaid on 
the wardrobe doors, &.; and two with green- 
stained furniture, having leaded-glass panels and 
copper handles—one to be a green-and-blue room, 
and one a green-and-yellow one. Such rooms, 
daintily carried out in little accessories, blotting- 


books, paper-cases, &c., would be a constant source 
of innocent pride to their owner. 

But the liberty of choice falls seldom to the 
lot of those who live in an inherited home, and 
are therefore compelled to make the best of such 
bedroom furniture as the house contains, Giving 
each suite its most flattering setting of wall-paper 
and paint will, however, often work wonders, and 
there is, aiter all, a sense of triumph in overcoming 
difficulties. Even a sickly buff ash suite, which 
against a timid little drab-and-white paper looks 
hopelessly insipid, will against a brilliant tur- 
quoise wall, with yellow rose garland frieze on 
an ivory ground, seem almost covetable. 

In fact, so beautiful in design and colour are 
even the cheap wall-papers and fabrics of to-day 
that—short of actual trash—no furniture need 
dismay a woman with a knowledge of decoration 
and an eye for colour. It is, therefore, difficult to 
look round an ‘ill-treated’ room without marvel- 
ling at the perverted ingenuity which conceived 
and carried out so much ugliness nowadays! 

Would that space and opportunity were mine 
to descant on curtains, coverings, and carpets in 
their varied relations to the ‘house beautiful ;’ 
but the subject of the home is a vast one, and 
the more one writes the more remains un- 
written. 
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CHAPTER II. 


S I went downstairs my heart was 
hot against Turton. I found old 
Mrs Harcourt, who was acting 
hostess, smiling behind the tea- 
urn; and your mother passed me 
over a letter. “It is from my 

father,” she said. “He will be here to-morrow.” 

“Perdition!” I said. I really couldn’t help it, 

though I was thoroughly ashamed; and old Mrs 

Harcourt broke into senile chuckling. “Oh, dear 

me!” she gasped out. “Are you so much 

afraid of him as that? What a happy party 
we shall be! It’s just as if he was the heads- 
man coming to make an end of you.” There 
was a ghastly truth in this way of putting it; 
but I took no notice, and made my apologies as 
well as I could. “Oh don’t think I mind,” she 
said, still laughing ; “it came out so very pat. 

It was so nice to know exactly how you feel about 

it.” But your mother got up in obvious vexation. 

“T am sure you have quite misunderstood what 

John meant,” she said; “and, in any case, don’t 

you think it’s time to stop that tap?” The old 

lady gave a loud scream, for she had left the 
urn running when she began to laugh. The 

whole table was aswim; and in the confusion I 

got away, and desired the butler to ask Turton to 

bring all his papers and accounts to me. 
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‘He came so quickly that he must have been 
waiting for me. His manner was admirable— 
quiet, courteous, and full of sympathy for my 
father’s illness. I had not given the man credit 
for ability to cut so good a figure; he was a 
passable imitation of a gentleman that day, and 
showed none of that mental discomfort which 
one associates with the idea of a thief. I had 
meant to tax him with his theft; but seeing him 
in this humow, I resolved first to get out of 
him all the knowledge I could of the accounts, 
He was patient with me to a degree, and offered 
explanations neither too full nor too meagre. 
“T want you to understand everything, Mr John,” 
he said, with a pleasant smile; and at the end 
of a long morning’s work I had found no flaw; 
I had seen nothing which was not plausibly correct, 
however disastrous in itself. Yet I was not satis- 
fied. There was an excess at every point of 
which I did not think my father capable; there 
was too much that needed explanation. I said 
a dozen such things to myself throughout the 
morning; yet Turton was ready for me every- 
where. I went in to lunch feeling very low, and 
could only shake my head mournfully when your 
mother looked up and caught my eye. 

‘“T declare,” said old Mrs Harcourt as we 
sat at lunch, “the world has grown very sensible. 
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I was half-afraid, when I was asked to come and 
chaperon a young engaged lady, that I might have 
to toil after her and her hot-blooded swain into 
all kinds of troublesome places, But I find I 
can enjoy my book by the fireside in comfort 
while Edwin is safely closeted with his man of 
business, and Angelina paddles about the wet 
shrubbery catching cold all by herself. That seems 
to me so very sensible and nice.” “Don’t be so 
foolish, Aunt Maria!” said your mother, showing 
a little annoyance. “I suppose I may wander 
about by myself sometimes without having John 
tied to my skirts.” “If I were you, however,” I 
said, trying to turn the conversation, “I wouldn’t 
do it this afternoon ; for I watched a great bank 
of black clouds creeping up from the sea, and I 
think we are going to havea dirty night.” Even 
as I spoke a splash of rain wetted all the window- 
panes, and a sudden gust sent the last leaves on 
the elm-trees scudding round the lawn, “I see,” 
said your mother; “I shall spend the afternoon 
comfortably beside the fire with Aunt Maria, 
and you may come in when you feel inclined.” 

‘I went back to the accounts, and worked with 
Turton till the light began to fade, when I gave 
it up for the day and joined the others in the 
library, where a noble fire made the whole aspect 
cheerful, in spite of the rising storm without. My 
father had come down, and lay in a great chair 
before’ the fire, not caring to talk much, and 
dropping off occasionally to sleep. Mrs Harcourt 
was nodding over her book ; and in a little while 
your mother said to me, “Come over here, John ; 
I have something to say to you.” 

‘She was sitting at the farther end of the 
room, and I went over and sat beside her. “You 
have said nothing to Mr Turton about the paper 
which he stole?” she asked. “Nothing,” I 
replied. “Do you think I was wrong?” “No; 
I am glad you did not. I have a fancy—a mere 
wild notion, you will say.” She stopped a moment, 
and looked at me appealingly. “Tell me what it 
is first,” I said, pretending to be severe. “How 
can I give you absolution until I know?” But 
she was very grave and very much in earnest, 
and would not take a jesting tone. “I think,” she 
said, “that Mr Turton has a clue to something 
valuable which is buried in or near the south 
tower.” : 

‘Now, there was something in the way your 
mother said this that struck me very much. Per- 
haps it may have been partly the impression of 
the darkened room, the two old people slumbering 
in their chairs, the storm raging outside. I know 
not how it was; but in that moment a suggestion 
which I would have scouted ordinarily sank in 
without resistance from my common-sense, Your 
mother’s eyes were glittering on ‘mine. “I’m glad 
you don’t begin by telling me how foolish I am,” 
she said, “Now, listen. The shrubbery around 
the south tower is full of deep holes, only partly 
filled in. Your gardeners don’t go there, I 


observe ; perhaps the nonsensical story about the 
ghost of a monk may keep them away. Somebody 
has been trenching that ground systematically ; 
and if any one says it was to benefit the roots of 
the trees, I say it was not. Now, while you were 
shut up with Mr Turton this morning, I went 
over the ground carefully for want of something 
better to do. The trenches outside the tower are 
not very recent, but”—and here she stopped 
and looked round to make sure she was not over- 
heard, then went on in a whisper—“but he has 
begun to dig in the tower itself.” “How did you 
discover that?” I asked, more and more impressed 
by her manner. “The ground-floor of the tower 
is nothing more than a basement vault, and has 
an earthen floor. It is entered by an open arch- 
way, and all manner of garden rubbish seems to 
lie there. One piece of the floor has been cleared ; 
it caught my eye at once. There are chalk-marks 
on the walls, and a peg is driven into the ground 
at the intersection of the lines.” “I will go and 
see at once,” I said, getting up in some excite- 
ment ; but your mother pulled me back, “You 
will do nothing half so foolish,” she said; “this 
is my adventure, and you are in it under my 
orders.” Then, seeing my face clouded, she went 
on, “Don’t you see that you can’t go there now 
without alarming him? Do you suppose he would 
not be upon the watch? The clue is his, not ours, 
and we must let him go farther before we stop 
him.” 

‘There was a curious exhilaration about your 
mother that night. Her eyes sparkled, and 
her colour was as high as if she had come in 
that moment out of a stinging wind. She got 
up, and walking across the room, sat down on 
the hearth-rug at Mrs Harcourt’s feet, saying in 
her wilful way, “I am tired of John, Aunt Maria. 
Tell me a story.” The old lady woke up with a 
little cry. “1 was dreaming of a griffin,” she 
said plaintively, looking round as if uncertain 
whether it were not that woeful animal which had 
attacked her. “Then you ought to be very much 
obliged to me for waking you,” retorted Alice 
positively. “I don’t know, I’m sure,” the old 
lady went on feebly. “I used to go and look for 
that griffin when I was a little girl; but I never 
found it until now.” “And now I have come 
between you and him, and you may never find 
him again,” said your mother, mocking her. 
“What was he like, Aunt Maria? Had he 
claws?” “I won’t tell you another word about 
him,” said Mrs Harcourt peevishly. “You’re a 
tiresome child, and I hope you'll have a niece 
just like yourself to plague you when you’re 
old.” 

‘“There was a griffin at Hardraw Castle,” 
observed my father, whom we had thought to 
be asleep. “That’s the very one!” cried Mrs 
Harcourt ; “and he had his tail wrapped round a 
great treasure in some vault.” “I know,” my 
father nodded. “This country-side is full of fables 
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such as that.” I saw your mother’s eyes burning 
in the twilight. She left her aunt and fastened on 
my father. “What makes them so plentiful here, 
Colonel Haraldsen?” she asked. “Why, this was 
a very disturbed country,” my father answered, 
“and a solitary, out-of-the-way country, too, where 
the power of law was weak, and people in old 
days did much as they liked. You'll notice if 
you look about that the creek through which our 
river runs to the sea must have been a good 
landing-place for pirates; and we know they 
swarmed all along this coast, and must have 
stored their plunder somewhere.” At that Mrs 
Harcourt, who had taken up her knitting, laid it 
down in horror. “My dear Colonel Haraldsen, 
I feel sure you must be mistaken,” she exclaimed. 
“You forget that the place was full of monks, 
whose influence must have been enough to put 
an end to such wickedness.” But my father only 
laughed. “If all tales are true the monks of this 
Priory were very friendly with the pirates,” he 
said, “and used to store their goods in return for 
certain small considerations.” “I don’t believe 
it; I don’t believe it! Nothing will make me 
believe it,” cried Mrs Harcourt obstinately. “ It’s 
a gross slander; they were all good men.” “I 
could prove it out of my muniment-chest if you 
gave me a little time,” my father retorted. But 
Mrs Harcourt shook her head. “Nothing fibs 
like a parchment deed,” she said triumphantly ; 
and my father laughed again. 

‘But your mother would not let the subject 
drop. “I suppose there is no doubt that the 
monks did hide their valuables in times of 
danger,” she said half-aloud, as if thinking to 
herself. “Why, yes,” my father answered, “I 
think that is tolerably certain; and small blame 
to them, if they were always as well stocked 
with plate and jewels as they were in this 
Priory. I have a list somewhere of all the 
wonderful things—jewelled pyxes, crosses studded 
with emeralds, and the like—which were not 
forthcoming when the inventory of goods was 
made at the dissolution, There was a row about 
it; but I think the matter was never cleared up. 
Of course there is a story that the treasures are 
still buried here. There always are such tales 
about these old buildings.” “And has no one 
ever searched?” asked your mother in amaze- 
ment, “My dear child, they have been searching 
these last three centuries on and off. But people 
are too wise now to spend their lives in chasing 
phantoms. My grandfather must have been rather 
keen about it; for I have a bundle of notes and 
plans in his writing, drawn out evidently with 
the object of narrowing the area of search.” My 
father stopped and took up the Times. A moment 
afterwards he lowered the paper and said to me, 
“Those were the papers which Turton wanted to 
look at—you remember, John? It was no affair 
of his.” 

‘I think I never felt my heart beat as wildly 


as it did at these words of my father’s. Your 
mother looked at me with a curious tightening 
of her features, but spoke no word. Mrs Har- 
court had dropped asleep again, dreaming perhaps 
of her griffin. My father read his paper; 
Alice sat at his feet in silence, and I strove to 
reduce to order the thoughts which were surging 
through my head as wildly as the storm that 
beat outside upon the window-panes. At last the 
dressing-bell rang; and as the others passed out 
of the room your mother held me back and 
closed the door again. “You heard?” she asked ; 
and I nodded. “I mean to see what he is doing 
in that tower,” she said. “Not you—not you,” I 
objected a little wildly; “this is not woman’s 
work.” At that she laughed. “I did not mean 
to go alone,” she said, “but I mean to go with 
you. Is there any servant in the house whom 
you can trust?” “There is Hughes, the butler ; 
he is perfectly discreet, and went through the 
Peninsular campaign with my father. But let 
me beg you” She cut me short. “Tell him 
nothing till the other servants are in bed,” she 
said, “Then he cannot repeat what he does not 
know.” 

‘Further words were useless ; she had made up 
her mind. I hardly know how the rest of the 
evening passed, I have no more clear recollec- 
tions till I was standing by the window at the 
end of the corridor upstairs waiting for your 
mother. She did not come till the whole house 
had been quiet for some time. “I have been 
watching for his light,” she said, “but I have 
not seen it yet. You go and waken Hughes,” 
I went softly downstairs to the little room where 
the butler lay. He heard my footstep, and struck 
a light as I pushed the door open, “Sleeping 
like an old soldier, Hughes?” I said. Don’t 
give an alarm, but get up quietly and come with 
me.” He was out of bed in a moment, alert and 
active. “Is anything wrong, sir?” he asked, 
throwing on his clothes. “Better ask no ques- 
tions, Hughes,” I answered ; and though he looked 
astonished, as well he might, he said nothing 
more. 

‘In another moment we were at the garden 
door, where your mother was awaiting us. For 
the moment the storm had lulled; but as we 
turned the corner of the house there swept 
through the darkness a blast so tremendous that 
no one of us could stand against it. The very 
sky seemed to rock. There was a terrible rend- 
ing sound in the air as if great trees were being 
split and torn, as was indeed the fact; and the 
wind carried with it a whirl of broken twigs 
and branches that cut our faces like whips and 
nearly blinded us. I grasped your mother by the 
arm; but we were both driven back into the 
shelter of the house; and when the squall passed 
Hughes found us there. He had hidden his 
lantern under the ample skirts of his military 
cloak, so that it was burning still, and holding 
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it high in one hand, he surveyed us reproachfully. 
“IT wouldn’t take a lady out on such a night,” 
he said, “no, not for, ——- “There, never mind 
telling us what inducement you would have 
refused,” said your mother a little haughtily ; 
“you have not taken a lady out. It is she who 
has taken you.” Hughes shook his head saga- 
ciously, but dropped behind; and I, seeing that 
protestation was useless, took the lantern in one 
hand, and holding your mother by the other, 
we moved out from the shelter of the house. 

‘“There are no tall trees along this drive,” I 
said, “so we have nothing to fear from them.” 
Your mother nodded ; and we went on in silence, 
if such there could be in so infernal a turmoil of 
the air. I tell you, Frank, I have been out in 
many storms, but never in one so wild as that; 
nor have I ever since that night mocked at those 
half-insane fancies that creatures which are neither 
dead nor living—spectral hounds, wailing infants 
—are abroad in the air when the wind blows 
fiercely. I am not an imaginative man, but I 
could hear screams and howlings in the dark sky 
which I never want to hear again. Your mother 
clutched my arm tightly; and when If turned to 
see if Hughes was following, I could see his lips 
moving fast as if he were repeating prayers. 
Upon my life, I would have done the same if my 
head had not been in such a whirl of excitement 
that I could not remember one. So we went on 
blindly, or at least I did, and had almost stumbled 
on the tower in the darkness, when your mother 
with one hand pulled me back suddenly into the 
shadow of the trees, and with the other detained 
Hughes also. It was time; for we had almost 
stepped into a little streak of light which lay 
across the pathway, streaming out of the old arch- 
way of the tower, while inside, under the vaulted 
roof, we could see the head and shoulders of a 
man working busily with pick and shovel. 

‘As we stood watching him I held my breath, 
though I might have spoken freely without being 
heard during the squalls, which were almost unin- 
termittent. He worked feverishly, stopping now 
and then for breath; and when he turned, half- 
crouching in the pit which he had dug, and 
wiped away the beads of sweat that stood upon his 
forehead, I could see that he was trembling with 
some emotion stronger than fatigue. From time 
to time he looked up apprehensively as some 
roar more violent than the last tore through 
the sky; and once, when an eddy swept right 
through the vault, blowing his lantern almost 
out and scattering the piled branches which had 
concealed his work in every direction, he leapt 
out with a cry, and had almost cannoned into 
us, but returned to his work with a set face and 
more energy than before. 

‘He was working so far in one corner of the 
vault that it was impossible to see accurately what 
he had effected without stepping into the streak 
of light from his lantern; and I therefore led 


your mother and Hughes round to a _ broken 
window at his back, through which we could see 
that he had disclosed the arch of a sunken door- 
way. I touched your mother and pointed to it, 
and she nodded in reply ; and then we stood for 
a long time watching, while Turton unearthed the 
ancient doorway foot by foot, till he was standing 
shoulder-deep in the pit which he had dug, 
and we could only see his head bowed to his task, 
except when he straightened his weary limbs 
and stood up for a moment’s rest. It was after 
one of these reliefs that I heard a different sound 
from that produced by the labour of his pick and 
spade. It was the rending of woodwork; and 
stealing round cautiously into the vault itself, 1 
saw that the doorway had been blocked by balks 
of timber, which, having rotted in the damp of 
three centuries and more, were now easily torn 
away by hand. He pulled the first down without 
trouble, disclosing a wide opening behind. The 
next was stouter, and pausing a moment to take 
breath, he looked up and saw me. 

‘In an instant he had whipped out of the pit, 
and stood before me, a strange, wild creature, 
hardly recognisable as the trim solicitor who had 
spent the day in giving me patient explanations of 
intricate accounts. His dress was torn and muddy, 
and there flamed in his face something which made 
me recoil as he thrust it towards mine closer and 
closer. We did not speak. I suppose there was 
not really time; for in a moment, as it seemed, 
he had launched his whole body at me, and was 
jabbing at my neck and face with a knife. The 
suddenness of the thing was more than I was 
prepared for, and he bore me down in a corner 
of the vault, where he might have finished me, 
so impetuous was his attack, had not Hughes and 
your mother rushed in at that moment and torn 
him off. 

‘I scrambled to my feet. Turton was struggling 
like a maniac with Hughes, but the toughened 
muscles of the old soldier were still good for hold- 
ing an attorney; and at last he realised this and 
was still. My wound was a mere scratch. I put 
aside your mother, who was imploring me to bind 
it up, and went up to my assailant. “ What 
am I to do with you, Mr Turton?” I asked 
him as coolly as I could. “You receive my 
father’s confidence, and you lead him into ruin. 
You steal his papers at night from his study, 
after he had distinctly refused to let you have 
them, and you cap all by making secret excavations 
on his property, and then try to murder me when 
I come to see what is going on.” I waited for 
an answer, but none came. “These are matters 
which must be answered in a court of law,” I said ; 
“you cannot suppose that I shall pass over an 
attempt upon my life.” Still there was no answer ; 
and I was about to direct Hughes to take him 
to the house and call up some of the servants to 
secure him, when the fellow turned in Hughes's 
clutches like an eel, and whipped away through 
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“After him, Hughes,” I cried; 


the doorway. 
but it was no use, and in five minutes he came 
back panting, with the report that he had missed 


the fellow in the darkness. “It is of no matter,” 
I said. “Let us see what he was about.” 

‘Hughes climbed down into the pit. The last 
balk of timber gave way quickly under his strong 
hands, and the opening lay free for entrance. 
I thrust a candle in as far as I could reach. It 
burned freely, and indeed a draught of air poured 
outwards, which showed that the passage must 
have some ventilation. I crept in. The footing 
was very broken, and the roof so low that I had 
to crouch ; a little farther on it widened out, and 
I found myself in a small crypt. My lantern was 
quite powerless to dispel the darkness; it burned 
only like a star amid the gloom of centuries. 
“Tt is all right,” I shouted back ; “come through 
and bring all the light you can find.” They were 
with me in another moment, and we could then 
see that the crypt was a tiny chapel, used perhaps 
by the soldiers in the guard-room above at times 
when they could not reach the church. There 
was a small altar at the eastern end, with a step 
leading up to it. “There is something crouching 
on the step,” your mother whispered, and caught 
my arm to drag me back. I went up and turned 
it over. It had been something once, but was 
nothing then, only a mouldering robe which ill 
concealed a few dry bones, still resting where 
some poor brother of the Priory, forgotten per- 
haps by those who should have brought him sus- 
tenance, had laid himself before the altar and 
died in the sight of the trust committed to him. 

‘In presence of this strange spectacle we stood 
awed and silent. There was something unutter- 
ably solemn in the dim light, the half-heard 
roaring of the storm overhead, the dry bones 
crouched in supplication at the altar, and the 
knowledge that since those bones wore flesh and 
rendered up their spirit where they lay no living 
presence had stood in the lost chapel till we 
entered it. I think we were all touched by some 
strange feeling that old times had suddenly become 
real; that at any moment lights might gleam 
upon the rude small altar, and chants resound 
among the dark arches of the vault. Your mother 
gave one or two short sobs, as women will at 
times of mental tension ; and, for my part, I had 
a strong inclination to turn and leave the ancient 
chapel as it stood, and let it slumber through the 
centuries again with all its mystery still un- 
touched. 

But those imaginative feelings which oppressed 
your mother and me so strongly weighed very 
lightly on old Hughes. We heard him moving 
about and muttering to himself at the back of the 
chapel, and presently he came forward and began 
to inspect the little apse in which the altar stood, 
“T wish he wouldn’t,” said your mother pettishly ; 
“it seems like profanation;” and even as she 
spoke Hughes’s voice cut across the stillness of 


the vault. “I think, Mr John, we had _ better 
see what may be inside this chest,” he said, his 
usually decorous speech permeated by a_ thrill 
of excitement. In the thick gloom we could 
just see that he was standing before a great case 
bound with iron. In an instant our scruples had 
vanished. The lid of the chest stuck heavily, 
and at first our united efforts could not stir it. 
At last it gave way; and there, among folds of 
very ancient linen, lay what no eye had looked 
on since the monks hid it and the king’s com- 
missioners searched for it in vain. We stood 
and gazed in wonder, while as the light from the 
lanterns fell inside the chest green and crimson 
flashes sparkled upwards, as if the gems which 
for three centuries had lain in darkness caught 
eagerly towards the returning light.’ 

The Colonel stopped and looked curiously at 
his son, ‘I don’t know that there is much more 
to tell, he said. ‘In two journeys we carried the 
contents of the chest to the house, and stored them 
safely, covering up the opening sufficiently well 
to give it a good chance of escaping observation 
from any chance visitor. I sent your mother to 
bed, and kept ward myself over the treasure, being 
unable to sleep. It was hardly light when Hughes 
came to me with a scared face. “They’ve found 
yon man, Mr John,” he said in an agitated whisper. 
“He was lying in the buck-court with a great 
elm-tree athwart his body, and as dead as the 
weight of the tree could make him.”’ 

‘So that was the end of Turton,’ observed Frank 
coolly. ‘Well, he deserved his fate. And may 
I ask if you recollected that treasure-trove is the 
right of the Crown ?’ 

‘We did, the Colonel answered. 

‘And did you then notify the discovery to the 
Treasury ?’ 

‘We did not, the Colonel replied, looking his 
son straight in the eyes; ‘but I may tell you 
that, so far from there being any curse necessarily 
attending the use of monkish treasure, everything 
has prospered with this estate from the hour when 
the old pyxes and chalices fell into our hands and 
went piecemeal to Hatton Garden ; and the church 
has been the better for it too, as you may see if you 
compare the old prints with its condition now.’ 

Frank laughed. ‘So that is the way you salve 
your conscience for plundering the Crown,’ he 
said, ‘Well, it’s lucky for me that you did 
not stick within the four corners of legality. 
But you have not told me what was in the box 
exactly,’ 

‘I have told you quite enough, his father 
answered grimly; ‘and I am not sure that you 
might not have me prosecuted if you choose, I 
shall not say another word about the matter ; and 
now I mean to go to bed 

Frank still protested. ‘I say, you know, you've 
roused my curiosity, and it’s hardly fair to refuse 
to satisfy it? 

‘Oh, well, if you really want to know,’ the 
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Colonel answered, with his hand on the extin- 
guisher of the lamp—‘if you must know, Yew 
Tree Farm was in it, and all the slice of land 
beyond the river, which had been sold to Hardraw ; 
and the side of Simon’s Heath, where the best 
coal has since been found ; and—and—why, hang 


it all, Frank! you were in that chest yourself. 
That ought to satisfy you.’ 

And without more ado the Colonel’s hand fell 
on the extinguisher, and the room was left in 
darkness. 

THE END. 


CONCERNING HER MAJESTY’S COASTGUARD. 


mqiO every seaside visitor the coast- 
guardman is a familiar figure. 
There he stands, telescope under 
arm, near the flagstaff on the 
parade, now chatting about weather 
and tides to a benevolent old 
gentleman, now bewildering a Cockney tripper 
with his curious nautical jargon ; while presently 
the glass is raised to his eye, and he scans the 
horizon with apparent earnestness. He is looking 
for non-existent smugglers, we suppose; and, 
from the premise that smuggling is a thing of 
the past, we draw the conclusion that our friend 
of the telescope is the representative of an 
obsolete institution—a survival which, however 
interesting and picturesque, is certainly not use- 
ful, except perhaps on rare occasions. We have, 
indeed, heard of great bravery being displayed, ia 
cases of shipwreck, by members of the Coastguard 
force. But shipwrecks do not happen every day; 
and, besides, what is the function of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, if not the providing 
of succour when wrecks do occur on our coasts? 
So, altogether, we fail to see any adequate raison 
@étre for the blue figure on the parade, or for 
the spick-and-span new group of red-brick 
houses where he and his mates reside, unless 
the permanent object-lesson in neatness and 
cleanliness afforded by both could be considered 
such. 

If these be our notions, it will be surprising to 
find that guarding the coast is by no means the 
primary duty of the men of Her Majesty’s Coast- 
guard. Not that this—their secondary duty—is 
by any means so insignificant as would at first 
sight appear. But, first and foremost, a coast- 
guardman is a man-of-war’s-man. He belongs to 
a particular ship-of-war, on board which he is 
liable at any moment to be called upon to report 
himself. He knows his place and his duties on 
board that vessel ; and he and his personal belong- 
ings are in a perpetual state of readiness for active 
service on her decks, in her stokehold, or other- 
where, as the case may be. We learn that he 
must have served for at least ten years in the 
Royal Navy, afloat, before joining the Coast- 
guard; and that he is kept in touch with the 
latest nautical practice by yearly periods of train- 
ing on board an ironclad. 

On reflection, we see how unnecessary it would 
be to keep all our enormous war-vessels fully 


manned during time of peace; yet how entirely 
useless they would be found, when required, if a 
proper complement of fully-trained men could not 
be speedily placed on board them. In former 
days, when more primitive methods were in use, 
it might have been sufficient, upon necessity, to 
entice or impress sailors all and sundry to help 
to man a ship-of-war. But now, when our 
wooden walls have given place to iron ones, and 
our simple mechanical appliances to the most 
complicated machinery ; when one of our big war- 
vessels is a perfect mass of engines of various 
kinds, it is a different matter. A mariner whose 
only qualification is seamanship would probably 
tell us that he would be ‘all at sea’ on board an 
ironclad ; in fact, be absolutely useless until he 
had undergone a somewhat lengthy training. 
Then again, in these days of rapid communica- 
tion and sudden political developments, the 
manning of war-ships need not be a long 
business. In the leisurely old times there was 
opportunity to watch from afar the gathering 
storm, and to prepare for it ere it broke; even 
as, conversely, by the way, many a skirmish 
formerly took place in distant waters long after 
peace had been proclaimed between the _belli- 
gerent powers, the combatants being ignorant of 
the fact that they now were friends! Now, 
when it is essential that our vessels should 
be in readiness for active service on the 
shortest notice, fully equipped and manned with 
a skilled and disciplined crew, each man knowing 
his work, and ready to take his place without 
confusion or delay, it is clear that a trained re- 
serve force is an absolute necessity. 

Such a force is the Coastguard, which is pro- 
perly called the First Naval Reserve; and so 
complete and well understood are the arrange- 
ments for making use of it that, on the magic 
word being flashed by telegraph or telephone, the 
complete manning of those war-ships would be a 
matter of hours only. 

We regard our Coastguard friend with more 
respect now. He is fast becoming in our eyes an 
embodiment of strength in reserve, as we measure 
his value, not so much by what we see him per- 
form as by what we find him to be capable of at 
the right moment. 

But what about his duties of coastguarding ? 
How comes a man-of-war’s-man into this sphere? 
The old-time preventive men had no connection 
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with the Royal Navy, we think? Quite so; 
formerly the guardians of our shores were civil 
servants, charged only with the duty of protecting 
the revenue. But it was surely a brilliant idea 
that of utilising our First Naval Reserve for this 
function, during such time as its members are not 
required on board ship. Thus the men are kept 
always at hand, always under discipline, and in 
a state of efficiency, while at the same time they 
are usefully employed in the office delegated to 
them by the Commissioners of Customs—the pre- 
vention of smuggling. Smuggling has doubtless 
decreased enormously within recent years. But 
why? Not merely because Customs-duties have 
been reduced or abolished on many articles of 
import. With a tax of from ten to seventeen 
shillings per gallon on spirits, and of from three- 
and-sixpence to five shillings per pound on 
tobacco, it is evident that the running of con- 
traband goods would still be a most lucrative 
business, if it were now possible to carry it on 
successfully. The fact that it is not so carried on 


’ to any great extent is the highest possible testi- 


mony to the effectiveness of the preventive force. 
How much of the national revenue from Customs- 
duties, amounting to more than twenty - one 
million pounds per annum, would find its way 
into the Exchequer were the coast left un- 
guarded? The answer is obvious. Hence the 
collection of those millions of pounds is only 
rendered possible by the services of the Coast- 
guard as a preventive force. 

Nor is this the total of the usefulness of this 
little-thought-of branch of the naval service. Not 
merely is the coast guarded with the somewhat 
artificial object of enforcing certain forms of 
taxation, but also with the humane object of 
affording succour to such as may be in danger 
near our shores. This work is not rendered 
superfluous, as some might suppose, by the 
operations of the Royal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution, For, important and useful as_ these 
operations are, they cannot universally be brought 
to bear. One has only to consult a map of the 
United Kingdom, with lifeboat stations marked 
upon it, as published by the Lifeboat Institution, 
to see how far distant is one lifeboat from the 
next; and when we inspect the elaborately 
constructed vessel, with all that appertains to 
keeping her in proper order, we are constrained 
to admit that it would be entirely Utopian to ex- 
pect such expensive life-savers to be dotted very 
thickly around our islands, Then, besides the 
question of expense, there arises that of the life- 
boat’s crew. Suitable volunteers are easily found 
—all honour to them—near seaboard towns and 
villages; but what of the solitary tracts of sea- 
border, where no village exists within miles? As 
a matter of fact, lifeboats are placed in many 
such spots, their crews being formed, either par- 


tially or entirely, by volunteers from the Coast- 
guard. 

Happily for many a shipwrecked mariner, 
Coastguard stations are numerous; and the men, 
who watch in turns by day (not always on sun- 
lit parades), and patrol the coast also by night, 
thus encircle the sleeping country with a ring of 
watchers who are ready for any emergency likely 
to arise. Does our patrol discern, on some dark 
and stormy night, an unfortunate vessel driving 
on shore? Her signals of distress find speedy 
response on land. One stroke of the coastguard- 
man’s ‘portfire’ on a stone, and a brilliant light 
appears, unquenchable by rain or wind. Its 
warning signal is seen by his mates to right 
and left, and all at the stations are quickly 
aroused. See! the vessel has actually struck the 
sands; in such a sea she must shortly go to 
pieces! They are bringing along the station boat. 
Can she possibly plough through the surf? She 
is a small craft compared with a lifeboat; and 
no public honour, such as always falls to the lot 
of a lifeboat’s crew, is to be expected if lives 
are saved by her means, even though the risk is 
twice as great. It is only part of a coastguard- 
man’s ordinary duty, and no society is interested 
in making his deeds known. Nevertheless the 
launch is tried. Afloat at last, after exhausting 
attempts. Alas! the storm increases; in spite of 
all efforts the boat is driven back; the brave 
attempt has failed. Landing is as perilous as 
launching; and some poor fellows are washed 
overboard, battered and beaten by the waves. 
But at length, this time, thank God! all are on 
shore again. And now the vessel is being driven 
closer in, wind and water bumping her over the 
sands, Then the rocket apparatus can be used. 
Hurrah ! they will save those on board yet. The 
men hurry to the rocket-house hard by the 
station, drag out the cart containing the complete 
apparatus, and bring it quickly to the scene of 
the wreck. A large light is set burning, and, 
with the greatest haste, preparations are set for- 
ward. It is not a case of ‘more haste, less speed,’ 
though; for each man knows his own special 
task, down to the minutest particular, Com- 
munication with the stranded vessel is effected ; 
the first man is brought on shore in an incredibly 
short time, followed, one by one, by the rest. 
Before long the rescued are housed in safety and 
comparative comfort ; while the rescuers, or such 
of them as can be spared from duty, as day 
breaks proceed prosaically to ‘turn in’ for a 
snatch of needed sleep. 

After all, then, we reflect, the old saw about 
appearances being deceptive has proved itself true 
again. Our apparently easy-going coastguardman 
may be an actual hero as well as a potential one. 
But he does not know it; and no one is likely 
to enlighten him! 
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September last on ‘The Wild 
Swan of Australia’ has brought to 
my remembrance certain curiosities 
of animal and vegetable life in 
Ceutral Queensland, 

Up to the year 1878 kangaroos were plentiful. 
In 1874 we were surrounded by a great flood, 
seven and a half inches of rain having fallen in 
one night. There was not the slightest chance 
of getting a beast to kill for many days, owing 
tu the soft state of the ground. The blacks sup- 
plied us with kangaroo-meat. Kangaroos could 
nearly always be seen from the station, camped 
on a stony rise under some mulga trees. 

In 1878, in the month of January, there 
occurred a heavy thunderstorm, four and a half 
inches of rain falling in two and a half hours. 
This extraordinary fall in so short a time caused 
another heavy flood. When it subsided there was 
the worst plague of sandflies I ever saw. They 
drove the unfortunate cattle and horses distracted. 
The latter came up every morning to stand in 
the smoke of the cow-dung fires which we lit for 
them. For three years from that time I did not 
see a kangaroo, and until 1881 I only saw two, 
I may state that I was nearly every day on 
horseback, looking after the cattle and horses, so 
that I had every chance of seeing the animals if 
they had been there. 

To the eastward, on the Darling downs, the 
kangaroos became a perfect plague, second only to 
rabbits. It was said the kangaroos had travelled 
against the wind, which was from the east, to 


_eseape the sandflies. That the kangaroos from 


our district should have contributed to the plague 
at the Darling downs is absurd ; being very poor 
swimmers, they could not have crossed the flooded 
creeks and rivers, nor could they travel far or 
fast in the boggy ground. Another statement was 
that, tormented by the sandflies, the animals 
travelled until they dropped from sheer exhaus- 
tion. But, as we never found any remains, this 
opinion was not accepted. 

I doubt if kangaroos are likely soon to become 
extinct. In 1891 they and their cousins, the 
wallabies, were a curse to settlers so near Mel- 
bourne as the Mount Dandenong. 

Emus are very prolific, laying often thirteen 
eggs. Their nests are usually made in the scrub 
in stony places, and are exceedingly hard to find. 
The birds are comparatively scarce; a disease to 
which they are subject will possibly cause their 
extinction. Strange to say, black women will not 
even touch an emu egg or eat the flesh. This is 
probably due to some ruse of the men, anxious to get 
the good things for themselves. The eggs taste a 
little strong, but are good for puddings and omelets. 

Before rain, and only then, countless numbers 
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of a species of swift appear, flying high ; I have 
never seen one at close quarters. Where these 
large swallows come from, where they go to, 
and where they nest is not known even to the 
blacks, I have often ridden the whole day and 
not lost sight of them. 

In 1867 we were visited by a swarm of rats. 
They were in such countless numbers that the 
cats, and even the wild dingoes, got disgusted, 
and would not eat them. We used to amuse 
ourselves by shooting them on the rafters of the 
house as we lay in bed. One fine day they 
vanished—into thin air perhaps; at all events no 
one has ever seen them again. 

During the flood of 1874 we were visited by a 
flock of seven grebes, the golden-crested variety, 
of whose skin muffs are made. These were quite 
unknown in the district. Being divers rather than 
fliers, we were at a loss to understand how they 
arrived in a single night. We managed to secure 
three specimens. They had never been seen by 
the blacks. 

Ducks in that part of the world nest high up 
in hollow trees, probably because of the floods, I 
have known two pairs to share the same nest. 
I have also found parrots’ eggs mixed with those 
of the duck. How did the parents agree? 

After suitable rains mushrooms abound, also a 
kind of truffle which is delicious. It is white, 
about the size of the fist, and looks very much 
like the brains of a sheep. It is eaten cut in 
slices and fried, or simply baked. Either way it 
would make a gourmand’s mouth water. There 
is also a climbing orchid, which appears to me 
almost identical with the vanilla plant. I have 
eaten the pods green. Since I have seen the 
vanilla growing in the Seychelles I should like 
to know what these pods would taste like if 
properly prepared. I have written to see if I can 
have some of the ripe seed, which I shall try to 
cultivate in a hothouse. 


HORRIDA BELLA. 
Wrappep in War’s lurid guise, avenging forms 
Stalk through the land with ruthless, blood-stained feet, 
That leave crushed flowers and trampled unripe wheat, 
Mute witnesses to devastating storms. 
Stern reapers, heedless of man’s piteous tears 
And blinded eyes that cannot pierce the gloom, 
They come untimely harbingers of doom, 
And in their track a waste of barren years. 


Faith sees, and tears aside the horrid mask 
That hides the angels, on a glorious task 
Obedient, watching, whilst a hero falls, 
To gather each ripe soul, its work fulfilled, 
Its perfume perfect, as the Father willed : 
A fragrant blossom for the heavenly halls. 
Francis ANNESLEY. 
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